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FOUR THOUSAND MILES 
DOWN THE NILE 

Voyage packed with excitement all the way 

Three men teamed up a few years ago to make a canoe 
journey down the Nile, from source to mouth. If they 
succeeded it would be the first time such a voyage had 
ever been made. The leader was Jean Laporte, a 30-year- 
old French explorer, and his companions were a French 
journalist named Andre Davy, and an adventurous young 
American, John Goddard. In ten months they completed 
the journey down the world’s longest river, having 
travelled 3100 miles by water and another 1150 mostly 
on foot. 

Those are the bare facts, but their achievement was truly 
staggering and the full story of it is now told for the first 
time by Andre Davy in a book called 4000 Miles of 
Adventure, published by Robert Hale Ltd. at 21s. 



''Three young men who are noth- 
ing if not thorough, Jean 
Laporte, Andre Davy, and John 
Goddard started their expedition 
by trekking 1250 miles overland 
from Mombasa to the southern¬ 
most source of the Nile, a spring 
trickling out of a mountainside in 
Ruanda Urundi in the Belgian 
Congo. This spring becomes a 
river flowing swiftly through the 
bush to Lake Victoria, and after 
toasting success to their efforts in 
its crystal-clear water, they went 
in search of a place on the river 
where they could launch their 
three frail kayaks, each weighing 
no more than 100 lb. unloaded. 

They actually chose a point just 
over the Tanganyika border, 
where the British Resident told 
them: “You are about to com¬ 


Head cook 



Head girl at a cookery school in 
Woking, Surrey, Valerie Moss has 
passed many exams and now 
looks forward to taking a job on 
a liner and cooking her way round 
the world. 


mit triple suicide. No one ever 
tried going down this river, for it 
is full of hippos and rapids, and 
loses itself in a series of swamps.” 

“We’ve got to start some¬ 
where,” they replied stubbornly. 

But, having launched their 
canoes within sight of partly sub¬ 
merged hippos, it was not long 
before they found how right the 
British Resident had been. Two 
of their canoes capsized in a cata¬ 
ract, and they had to spend a 
week in the bush, listening to 
lions roaring at night, before a 
joint Belgian-British rescue party 
found them. 

Undaunted, they got a lift in a 
lorry with their canoes to Kam¬ 
pala in Uganda, intending to make 
a fresh start at Ripon Falls, 
where the Nile leaves Lake Vic¬ 
toria. But the authorities (who 
thought the young men were 
quite mad) would not allow them 
into the Ripon Falls area, so they 
went by train to a place north of 
the Falls, and cheerfully paddled 
off towards Lake Kioga. 

ADVENTURE AHEAD 

Ahead of them lay seven 
months of hardship and hair- 
raising adventure in country vary¬ 
ing from Equatorial swamp- to 
burning desert, and amid people 
ranging from naked tribesmen to 
Egyptian officials. 

Animals, mostly hippos and 
crocodiles, were the constant 
companions of these explorers in 
the early stages of their journey. 
On Lake Kioga the hippos pro¬ 
vided an unwanted escort. After 
dark the three men could hear 
the great beasts—who could have 
snapped the flimsy kayaks like 
matchwood—puffing and blowing 
all the time, first to the right and 
then to the left. 

On' another occasion, while 
rounding a bend in the river, they 
startled a herd of hippos who 
faced them angrily. Here was a 
frightening array of huge snouts 


with teeth curved like tusks, but 
the men could not retreat; the 
current was too strong and land¬ 
ing was impossible because of a 
wall of papyrus plants. One by 
one they had to edge past the 
animals—who, luckily, were con¬ 
tent merely to keep grunting 
furiously. 

In this wild region of the 
Upper Nile, the travellers were 
greatly encouraged by the friendly 
attitude of the tribesmen. Every¬ 
where they found a welcome from 
people willing to lend a helping 
hand. 

When after many adventures 
they reached Khartoum, they were 
greeted by a reception committee 
of officials, journalists, and photo¬ 
graphers in a flotilla of launches. 
But before them now lay one of 
the most difficult obstacles of 
their journey, the cataracts be¬ 
tween Khartoum and Aswan. 

THE GREAT CATARACTS 

“You won’t get by the Great 
Cataracts,” a British official 
warned them. “Believe me, 1 
know them. Some of them are 
extremely violent, and you won’t 
find anyone to give you informa¬ 
tion or help out there because it’s 
a desert.” 

But they had come too far to 
give up now. They had to go on. 
They managed to negotiate the 
swirling waters and rocky gorges 
of the first three rapids, but in 
the next one Jean Laporte’s kayak 
capsized, and he was sucked 
under. The other two, behind 
him, avoiding the torrent that had 
trapped their comrade, managed 
to grab him and bring him and 
his kayak to the bank in calmer 
water. 

When they reached Egypt they 
had yet another terrifying experi¬ 
ence. Riverside villagers - took 
them for British or Israeli spies 
and were extremely hostile. At 
one village where they landed to 
buy food they were stoned and in 
the end were saved from the 
angry mob by the police, who 
afterwards provided them with a 
mounted escort to their journey’s 
end at Rosetta, east of Alexandria. 


Why all the fuss ? 

Photographers gather round to 
take pictures of the Syrian bear 
cubs at the London Zoo. And 
the cubs wonder what all the 
fuss is about. 

Little girls and 
a big fish 

Two seven-year-old Great Yar¬ 
mouth girls, Glynis Simmons and 
Vicky Wilson, found a three-foot 
shark on the seashore the other 
day. It was as much as they 
could do to carry the fish, but 
they managed to get it to a local 
fishmonger, who put it in his shop 
window. Glynis and Vicky are 
only seven, and they will doubtless 
remember this big fish for many 
a long day. 


Iron in the Hebrides 

Iron ore may be mined on the 
Hebridean island of Tiree, where 
test borings are now being carried 
out. One problem facing any 
large-scale industrial development 
would be that of transport, as 
Tiree is so far from the mainland. 

Ore was discovered on the 
island during the last war. 


Boy Scout 
farm 

New Zealand is a land of sheep 
farms, but in Otago there is one 
which is of special interest to 
young people, for it belongs to 
the Boy Scout movement. 

It all started during the war, 
when the Scouts wanted a per¬ 
manent camp site with enough 
grazing ground to make it pay. 
Largely with funds subscribed by 
the public, they bought a piece of 
land, cleared it of scrub, gorse, 
and bracken, making a rule that 
before anyone could sign the 
visitors’ book, he had to cut down 
a gorse bush or elderberry tree. 

NINE MILES OF FENCING 

Another problem was the fences 
because those on the property 
were old and broken. Now nine 
miles of fencing have been erected 
at a cost of several hundred 
pounds a mile. 

At one time it took five acres 
of this land to support one sheep; 
now one acre supports five. The 
boys put 830 sheep on their land 
to begin with, and by 1961 they 
expect to have 3000, as well as 80 
head of cattle. At present they 
employ two men to look after 
their stock. 

Improvements are going on all 
the time and a new farmhouse has 
been built at a cost of £3800. It 
is now quite a going concern, 
bringing in £600 a year to the Boy 
Scouts Association of New Zea¬ 
land. 


Scooting to Australia 

An Australian, Graham Rex (at 
the controls) and a Londoner, 
Anthony Hutt, are seen here at 
the start of a long scooter ride. 
They were setting out from 
London and* hoping to reach 
Sydney in about 15 months. 


© The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., 1959 
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FAREWELL TO 
MR SPEAKER 

By the C N Parliamentary Correspondent 


Parliament’s Easter recess is perhaps a good time to draw 
attention to the fact that the House of Commons elected 
in May 1955 is now nearly four years old and that a 
General Election cannot be far away. 
Whenever it comes, it will be a sad time for those M.P.s 
who have decided not to stand for election again. Among 
these is the Speaker, Mr. W. S. Morrison. 



'T'hose with a close knowledge of 
7 - Parliament stretching back 
many years regard Mr. Morrison 
as one of the finest Speakers of 
this century, of which he is the 
sixth. They would, indeed, give 
him a high place in the roll of 
nearly 140 Speakers going back to 
the first recorded one, Thomas 
Hungerford, who was elected in 
1377. In the past seven years he 
has impressed his vigorous and 
kindly personality upon the Mem¬ 
bers, and it is hard to visualise 
the. next House of Commons 
without him. 

Fortunately, he will not be lost 
to Westminster. It is normal prac¬ 
tice to confer a peerage on the 


opposed when election was thrust 
upon them, for the duties of the 
Speakership are so onerous that 
by tradition each candidate puts 
up a token show of resistance to 
being elected. 

One of these was Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre in 1839. Speaker Gully 
was also opposed in 1895. The 
very fact that they were opposed 
seems to have stimulated them to 
show their highest qualities in the 
Chair. This has also been true of 
Speaker Morrison, whose homely 
wisdom and dry humour have 
many times converted an angry 
House into a good-tempered one. 

The non-Member, or Stranger, 
as the lay visitor is called, may 
often wonder why the House of 
Commons sometimes laughs up¬ 
roariously at some joke which 
seems rather trite or unfunny; or 
he may wonder, too, why on other 
occasions it often works itself into 
a fury. 


The Rt. Hon. W. S. Morrison 

retiring Speaker, and Mr. Morrison 
will sit in the House of Lords as 
ia viscount. 

As a rule, Speakers are elected 
unopposed, and in view of his 
popularity today it is difficult to 
realise that Mr. Morrison’s election 
to this office was contested. It 
is perhaps worth recording that 
two of the great Speakers of the 
19th century were also opposed 
when they sought election to the 
Chair; or, rather, they were 


DEALING WITH TENSION 

In fact there is, especially on 
big occasions, a tension in the 
Chamber which can be dealt with 
in one of two ways. It can be 
allowed to explode into what 
parliamentary writers call a 
“scene” or “uproar,” or it can be 
softened and damped down by 
some quip or joke. 

There have been remarkably few 
“scenes” in Speaker Morrison’s 
time. He has always been alert to 
signs of tension. More often than 
not he has cooled rising passions 
by some little remark which has 
instantly put the House into a 
good humour, or has quickly 
called on some M.P. whom he 
knows to be capable of creating 
that effect on the Chamber. 

Speakers once actually took part 
in debates on political subjects. No 
Speaker has done so since 1825, 
and the last recorded occasion 
when one spoke in a committee of 
the Commons is 1870. 



OUR HOMELAND 


Market day in the Staffordshire 
town of WalsalL 
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News from Everywhere 


Tiger in the 
night 

A New Zealand soldier, serving 
in Malaya, is now in hospital 
recovering from a terrifying 
experience. 

After a jungle patrol, he was 
asleep by the door of a hut. with 
the silk of his hammock wrapped 
round his head for protection 
against mosquitoes. Then he was 
awakened by the silk being pulled 
from his face. 

Before he knew what was hap¬ 
pening he was being dragged from 
his hammock. Heavy blows on 
his head and shoulders made him 
think he was being attacked by 
terrorists. Then he saw a tiger 
standing over him. The beast 
seized his hand and dragged him 
out of the hut. 

Another soldier ran out of the 
hut and fired his sub-machine gun 
in the air. He dared not aim at 
the tiger for fear of hitting his 
comrade. But the noise did the 
trick. 

The animal dropped his victim 
and made off into the jungle. 


DIGGING UP THE 
PAST 

A record season of “digs” will 
be going on during the Easter 
holidays. More than 400 keen 
amateur archaeologists will be 
hard at work all over the country, 
exploring ancient sites with their 
spades. 

Among them will be school¬ 
boys, students, clerks, engineers, 
University dons, and doctors, all 
working with a will, and hoping 
for the thrill of unearthing some 
relic that will add to the nation’s 
knowledge of its past. 

Among the Roman sites to be 
examined this Easter are the villas 
at Bignor in Sussex and at Lulling- 
stone in Kent; the important for¬ 
tress site at Caerleon in Mon¬ 
mouthshire; and the Roman town 
at Catterick, Yorkshire. 


Norwegian holidays 

A Norwegian hotel has arranged 
an unusual kind of holiday for 
British tourists this summer. The 
visitors will be given special 
facilities to watch folk-dancing 
and hear local people singing the 
national songs. 

Then they will visit some of the 
old attractive timber-built farms 
to see the Norwegian peasant at 
first hand with his special way of 
life. There will also be excursions 
to see how a big glacier is cutting 
its way down a valley. 


ASTONISHING COURTESY 

A courtesy campaign for the 
telephone service launched by the 
Post Office' had a fortnight's trial 
run at certain exchanges in 
London and Aberdeen. 

Mr. Ernest Marples, the Post¬ 
master-General, told a press con¬ 
ference recently that when one of 
the London operators began 
greeting callers with a cheerful 
“Good Morning, Sir,” one of 
them replied, “What’s the matter 
with you lot up there?” 

Courtesy is a two-way business. 


A centre for training airline 
pilots and navigators is to be 
established at Hamble, near 
Southampton. 

A ship was launched at Sunder¬ 
land the other day by a two-year- 
old child, daughter of a Greek 
shipowner. She sat on a high 
chair on the launching platform 
and pressed a button. 


Turning his head 



One of Madame Tussaud’s artists 

gives just the right turn of the 

head to a life-size figure of 
General de Gaulle 

Mr. Krushchev now has a pale- 
blue bath. It was given to him 
by Imperial Chemical Industries 
after he had seen and admired 
it on their stand at the Leipzig 
Trade Fair. 

Three thousand rattlesnakes 
were caught recently during an 
organised hunt on a Texas ranch. 

A 700-year-old ring set with 
sapphires and amethysts was 
found when an old flagstone path¬ 
way was lifted at Mansfield, 
Nottinghamshire. 

A four-foot crocodile found its 
way into the garden of a house 
at Cairns, Queensland, and stayed 
there until a professional croco¬ 
dile hunter arrived. 

A building with a 370-foot 
tower is to be erected at Mill- 
bank, London. It will be the 
tallest office block in Britain. 


A hundred members of the 
London Schools Symphony Or¬ 
chestra are to give a concert at 
Torquay 'on April 5, and another 
at Plymouth on April 6 . They 
will be the guests of the Plymouth 
Education Committee. 

A British soldier in hospital 
with a broken neck at Mombasa, 
Kenya, was successfully operated 
on after the surgeon had had a 
telephone consultation with an¬ 
other surgeon 4500 miles away in 
Oxfordshire. 

EASTER PARADE 

There is to be a great parade 
of fashions, old and new, in 
London’s Hyde Park on Easter 
Sunday at 12.15. Veteran cars 
and old buses, taxis, and bicycles 
will take part in it, and so will 
London’s cockney “Pearly Kings 
and Queens.” ■ 

Belfast Corporation Education 
Committee has presented a Union 
Jack.and an Ulster Flag to each 
of its hundred schools. 

A Danish clergyman has in¬ 
vented a pair of shears which are 
said to make it as easy for a man 
to cut his own hair as to brush it. 


THEY SAY . . . 

r jHE most imaginative idea that 
came out of the last war was 
for a United States of Europe. 

Mr. Edwin Malindins 

Without the 250,000 half-crowns 
the public pays each year to 
see Chatsworth House, Derby¬ 
shire, it would be impossible to 
run the stately home. 

The Duke of Devonshire 

JjOVE is wise, hatred is foolish. 

Bertrand RusselI 

JJritajn is almost unique among 
civilised nations in that it has 
no national theatre, although it 
gave birth to Shakespeare, the 
greatest playwright the world has 
ever seen. 


The Rt. Hon. Gtenvil Halt, M.P. 


EXPLORATION + OIL 
+ DRILLING + PIPELINES 
+ TAN KERS = 

A LIFE OF ACTION AS 

OIL MAN 



A new book telling the story of the oil industry and the many 
exciting jobs connected with it. Book 5 in the Men of Action Series 
by Eric Leyland. Illustrated, 8 s. 6d. net. 

ANENAL TRACKS 
& HUNTER SIGNS 

An exciting book for wild life enthusiasts 
by the famous naturalist and author Ernest 
Thompson Seton, giving information on tracking 
and identifying many animals, birds and reptiles. 

60 drawings, 25 s. net. 

EDMUND WARD, 194 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Sliuffleboard 
from ship 
to school 

In some advertising literature of 
the Cunard Steamship Company 
appears a picture of passengers 
playing the game of shuflleboard. 
This is a game in which large discs 
are pushed along the deck with 
long poles, a sort of giants* shove- 
ha penny. 

The Cunard News tells of 
how an observant schoolmaster 
saw this picture, noticed the rect¬ 
angular pitch marked out on the 
deck, and thought it might be a 
new and interesting game for his 
pupils. 

The Company sent him details, 
and he is now teaching his class a 
modified version of shuffleboard 
during his form’s physical training 
sessions. 


Full satchel 



The easiest way to take four 
miniature poodles for a walk to¬ 
gether is to pack them up and 
carry them, or so thinks Suzanne 
Paul i of Epsom. 


LISTENING FOR THE 
NOISE OF FISH 

Anglers in this country are con¬ 
tent to sit patiently waiting for a 
bite, but in Ghana, it seems, they 
seek their prey by listening for the 
noises made by the fish. 

This remarkable statement is 
made by a writer in the Unesco 
Courier. He says that a Ghana 
fisherman listens for a catch by 
holding his paddle in the water 
with his cupped hand on top of 
it and close against his ear. Thus 
he can hear all undcr-water noises 
—including those made by the 
fish. 

Cycle trip of 
15,000 miles 

Terry Good, who is 21, says 
that “the best thing a young per¬ 
son can do today is to get out and 
about.” Moreover, he intends to 
practise what he preaches in quite 
a big way. 

At present Terry is working 
as chef in a hotel at Southall, 
Middlesex, but early in April he 
will hop on his bicycle for a 
15,000-mile ride to New Zealand, 
where he hopes to take up sheep 
farming. 

Behind his bike will be a trailer 
he has made from an old tea chest 
to carry his camping gear through 
.more than a dozen countries. 

JACKDAW THAT GOES 
TO SCHOOL 

Jackie the jackdaw is a pupil of 
the Joseph Rowntree Secondary 
Modern School at New Earswick, 
near York. At least, he turns up 
every day for the morning roll- 
call, flying in through an open 
window. 

Sometimes Jackie just dozes 
on top of a cupboard, but if he 
has too much to say one of the 
children takes him outside. All 
this started nearly two years ago, 
when Jackie was found injured 
and nursed back to health by 
some of the children. 



ALL-ROUND HOTEL 


A circular hotel occupying 
about two acres beside the Bath 
Road is to be built near London 
Airport. It will cost about 
£500,000, and contain 185 bed¬ 
rooms, each with bath and shower, 
and will accommodate 300 guests. 

It is intended mainly for airline 
passengers wishing to stay over¬ 


night before continuing their 
journeys, and will save them going 
15 miles to London to find a 
hotel. 

Building operations are expected 
to begin in May, and if all 
goes well the hotel will be ready 
for visitors in about 18 months’ 
time. 


a 

Oxford keep to the banana boat 





Oxford—the Dark Blues hope to gain their 46th win in the 105th Boat Race on Saturday 


At approximately 3.15 on Satur¬ 
day afternoon the 105th Boat Race 
between Oxford and Cambridge 
will get under way as the crews 
set off on the 4K-mile course from 
Putney to Mortlake. 

For the first time in many years 
both crews will be using the boats 
they had last year. In Oxford's 
case this means the “Banana 
Boat,” so-called because its bow 
and stern rise higher out of the 
water than those of an orthodox 
craft. 

It is specially designed and made 
to measure for every member of 
the crew in a style much used in 
the United States. But many 
observers considered that last year 
Oxford had spent too much time 
during practice trying to adapt 
themselves to new techniques con¬ 
sidered necessary with a Banana 
Boat. 


But although they are retain¬ 
ing the American boat the Dark 
Blues have discarded the upright 
American style of rowing. 

Oxford President Ronnie Howard 
told a CN correspondent: “Our 
coaching methods have been 
purely English this time, and we 
have produced a worthy crew.” 

Certainly, there is a confident 
air about the Dark Blues who, 
judging by their showing during 
training, must stand an excellent 
chance of halting Cambridge's 
fabulous record of having ‘ lost 
only six times since 1913. (Owing 
to war there was no Boat Race at 
Putney from 1915-1919 nor from 
1940-1945.) 

“Throughout the winter months,” 
said Howard, “we have concen¬ 
trated on reaching a high degree 
of uniformity. Cambridge, I feel, 
are in for a shock. We'll match 


them stroke for stroke and it will 
be a close affair.” 

Cambridge, too, will be using 
the boat with which they won the 
Race in 1958. President Mike 
Maltby said: “It is such a won¬ 
derful piece of craftsmanship that 
I saw no point in spending over 
£300 for a new one. We are also 
retaining last year's specially 
designed ‘ anti-splash ’ outrigger 
which helped a lot in last year's 
choppy water. I think we shall 
get our nose in front.” 

Whatever the weather for Satur¬ 
day's race, neither crew will mind. 
They feel they cannot experience 
such atrocious conditions as they 
did during training earlier. 

Both crews agree it is going to 
be a particularly close race. They 
are evenly matched in weight and 
there is likely to be little difference 
in their styles of rowing. 



immma 
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Cambridge—the Light Blues have won 58 races, and have been beaten only six times since 1913 


AIRLINERS OF TOMORROW 


Tagging wild animals 

Darts containing anaesthetics 
are being fired at wild animals 
during a series of experiments 
being carried out by the Uganda 
Game Department. The anaes¬ 
thetic does not harm the animals, 
but merely renders them uncon¬ 
scious long enough for scientists 
to measure and tag them. 

Up to now the work has 
been carried out purely as an 
experiment, but a Game Ranger 
said he believed the technique 
could enable animals to be trans¬ 
ported from areas where they were 
a nuisance to areas where* they 
could prove an asset. 


THE WHITE MAN’S CAMP 
A granite slab is to mark the 
site at Bu!awa\o on which the 
earliest European settlers camped 
on their entry into Matabeleland, 
now part of Southern Rhodesia. 
Known as the White Man’s Camp, 
the site was used by hunters, 
traders, and Queen Victoria’s en¬ 
voys to the King of the Matabele. 


The next step in the develop¬ 
ment of the world’s jet airliners is 
the supersonic machine capable of 
cruising at between Mach 3 and 
Mach 5, or between three and five 
times the speed of sound. 

According to scientists at a 
recent meeting of the Institute of 
Aeronautical Science held in New 
York City, airliners capable of fly¬ 
ing at twice the speed of sound 
(about 1320 m.p.h. at 36,000 feet) 
could be delivered to airlines by 
1965. Yet Mach 2 airliners will 
probably never be built. 

The reason for this is that by 
1970 much faster machines would 
be available, and no airline could 
afford to buy Mach 2 airliners 
when they would be outdated in 
five years. 

The practical limit for airliners 
is likely to be five to six times the 
speed of sound. The reason for 
this is that by the time a plane 
reached a cruising speed of 3700 
miles an hour on a flight'of 3000 


miles it would have to start slow¬ 
ing down in order to land at its 
destination. 

In one respect, tomorrow's Mach 
5 airliners will be very different 
from the airliners of today. The 
placing of the tail-plane at the 
front of the aircraft will become 
increasingly popular, for it helps 
the pilot to maintain control at 
very high speeds when shock 
waves creep back along the fuse¬ 
lage. and tend to “blanket” the 
controls. 

Structurally, the aircraft will 
also be very different because of 
the tremendous heat generated by 
friction. To cool the cabin interior 
of tomorrow's airliners by today’s 
methods would require cabin walls 
at least one foot thick or a gale 
of cold air blowing constantly 
through the cabin. 

One suggestion put forward by 
an American aviation firm is the 
cooling of the cabin walls with 
constantly circulating water. 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 







EXCISED BOOTS GETS PLENTY 
OF SYMPATHY 

r J^HE fact that The Army Game mention corn plasters and bunion 
is shown on IT V at 8.30 cures, 
does not stop huge numbers of Many letters are* just to say 
children from watching the trials “thank you” for a jolly show, but 
and tribulations of Corporal most are requests for portraits. 
Springer, Private 
(Excused Boots) Bis- 
ley, C.S.M. Snudge, 
and the rest of the 
noisy Nether Hop¬ 
ping crowd. 

At Granada’s Lon¬ 
don office I learnt 
that three out of 
every four letters 
come from young 
people. Their special 
favourites are the two 
pictured here, Michael 
Medwin (C p 1. 

Springer) and Alfie 
Bass (Pte. Bisley), 
whose foot twinges 
bring lots of sym¬ 
pathetic notes, not to 

Does tlie team think ? 


hat's My Line? in BBC 
. Television broke up for a 
long holiday last Sunday. It is 
the oldest panel game on'TV, 
having started on July 16, 1951. 

Meanwhile, the BBC have been 
experimenting with other games to 
take its place.- The tests are called 
“dry runs,” the show being done 
on a closed circuit (not broadcast) 
and watched by programme chiefs 
in another room. 

A few days ago Jimmy Edwards 
look part in a dry run of the 


sound radio game he invented 
himself—Does The Team Think ? 
' The BBC think it might be a suc- 
- cess on T V. This crazy show had 
two good runs in the Light Pro¬ 
gramme in 1957 and 1958. Mem¬ 
bers of the. public and celebrity 
guests fire questions at a batch of 
' comedians and hope for the best. 
1 hear that Jimmy Edwards’ panel 
companions in the try-out were 
Ted Ray and the famous har¬ 
monica player Larry Adler. Both 
took part in the sound version. 


THOSE FRENCH MENUS! 


f 


TJManks to telerecording we can 
have a second look at Angela 
Dines Out. This amusing little 
play by C. E. Webber, first seen in 
BBC Children’s TV in May last 
year, comes up again on April 3. 

It tells how “ Angy ” (Sarah 
Long), wishing to write a story 
about a reception at an expensive 
restaurant, goes to the Hotel 
Splendide and is staggered by the 
long menu in French. 

Incidentally, it was this play 
that 'gave a small'part to Anne 
Castaldini, the young actress who 
a few months later was specially 
chosen by Sir Laurence Olivier to 
appear with him on ITV in his 
first full-length TV play. 

411 ready for the 
Boat Race 

JhNE or wet, mild or windy, the 
Oxford and Cambridge Boat 
Race on Saturday will be. a cosy 
job for six foreign commentators 
representing ten Eurovision 
countries. They will be watching 
the race on monitors at Broad¬ 
casting House. Not so BBC 
commentator Brian Venner, who 
will be following the crews from 
start to finish in the T V-equipped 
launch Everest. 

Hustling alongside in the launch 
Santosy, will be John Snagge, 
giving the Light Programme com¬ 
mentary. 

Towpath commentaries will be 
given and Brian Johnstone will 
broadcast from Chiswick Bridge. 


Anne Castaldini 

Crackerjack helped 
their education 

Viewers will miss Crackerjack 
in B B C Children's TV next 
Wednesday (April 1). Producer 
Johnny Downes tells me its vaca¬ 
tion will last until the autumn. 

In the 14 editions since last 
September more than 6000 child¬ 
ren have seen Crackerjack from 
the plush seats of the Television 
Theatre. They were given leave 
from school because watching how 
T V is done is considered a use¬ 
ful part of their education. 

Lenny the Lion and Terry Hall 
take over with their fortnightly 
show on April 1. Four years 
ago Lenny himself appeared on 
Crackerjack. 


REPEAT FOR ZOO 
QUEST SERIES 

J have good news for people 
who, because of home lessons 
or bedtime, have to miss David 
Attenborough’s new Zoo Quest 
series in B B C Television at nine 
o’clock on Fridays. 

The BBC now tell me the 
series is to be repeated fairly soon 
in Children’s TV. It may be 
edited slightly, but none of the 
animals or birds will be left out. 

Meanwhile, if you are watching 
on Friday, the oddities on view 
will be oven birds and capybaras. 
David found them in the rolling 
plains of Northern Argentina. 
Why oven birds ? Because their 
mud nests look like ovens. Capy¬ 
baras could be mistaken for out¬ 
size guinea-pigs. There will be 
three live ones about nine months 
old in the studio. They have been 
borrowed from the London Zoo. 

Hula-liooping 
long ago 

W no invented hula-hoops ? The 
Americans think’ they did, 
but some of them will soon get a 
big surprise in television. 

I hear that American T V net¬ 
works are going to show the film 
of boys and girls of Cleator Moor 
County School, near Whitehaven, 
doing their hula-hoop tricks. 

During its showing recently in 
BBC Children’s TV it was ex¬ 
plained that the game had been 
popular in Cumberland for many 
years. Some of the hoops used 
by the children in the film had 
belonged to their parents. 

Cynthia’s cub * 

Viewers will be wondering 
whether Cynthia’s cub will 
become as popular as Brumas, the 
famous London Zoo Polar bear. 
Cynthia, a Polar bear living at 
Bristol Zoo, is in BBC Tele¬ 
vision's News from the Zoos this 
Wednesday evening. Three 
months.ago she had a cub and 
officials are hoping that she will 
be willing to display it for the 
benefit of televiewers. 

We must trust the persuasive- 
ness of our guide, James Fisher, 
who will also be introducing 
black and blown bears and some 
giraffes. 


Great Expectations lor 
viewers ol all ages 


£Jolin Spaull, whom viewers saw 
as Venables in B B C Tele¬ 
vision's version of Jennings at 
School last December, has another 
exciting role as the boy Pip in 
Dickens’ Great Expectations. The 
famous novel begins as a 13-part 
serial in B B C Children's T V on 
April 5. 

If Colin could perform the 
miracle of growing up in three 
months he could also play Pip as 
a young man, but that being out 
of the question, Dinsdale Landen 
takes over as the story unfolds. 


Colin Spaull as young Pip 


It is the same with Sandra 
Michaels, who plays Estella, the 
girl with whom Pip falls in love. 
As Estella grows to womanhood, 
Helen Lindsay assumes the role. 

Producer Dorothea Brooking 
thinks Great Expectations is per¬ 
haps the most complicated of 
Dickens’ stories. She says: “ We 
have accepted the challenge to 
bring this magnificent story faith¬ 
fully to life on the little screen. 
This is a serial for viewers of all 
ages, for those who know their 
Dickens and those who come to 
him afresh.” 

Blacksmith Joe Gargery, Pip’s 
warm-hearted brother-in-law, will 
be played by Michael Gwynn. 
One of the most interesting char¬ 
acters is Magwitch (Jerrold Wells), 
the convict who helps. Pip in his 
troubles. Scenes are being filmed 
in the marshes of the Isle of 
Sheppey where Pip tries to 
smuggle the convict out of the 
country after Magwitch has risked 
his life for him. Other film 
sequences are being shot at St. 
Albans, which will appear as the 
country town near Pip's home, 
and the Inner Temple and Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn, London. 


From classical pianist 


to jazz 

Not many girls switch from one 
ambition to another like 19- 
year-old Elaine Delmar, and win 
success. Trained as a concert 
pianist, Elaine will be making her 
Royal Albert Hall singing debut 
in the Light Programme Jazz 
Saturday Concert this week. 
Already she has scored a big hit 
in BBC Television's Dig This! 
Before that she had been with a 
concert party on a singing tour of 
Germany. 

Ever since the age of five, 
Elaine has been studying as a clas¬ 
sical pianist. In 12 years she has • 
won 16 1st prize medals for piano¬ 
playing as well as numerous 
seconds, and the offer of a scholar¬ 
ship to the Royal Academy of 
Music. Five years ago she broad- 


smger 

cast classical piano music in a 
children's concert. 

At her home in Southgate, 
London, I asked Elaine why she 
preferred singing. “I think there’s 
more money 

lisp*** III' pi.I n.I 

,ram ' nS „ hclp * 

fa v ou rite 
hobby is ballroom dancing, for 
which she holds gold, silver, and 
bronze medals. She also likes riding. 


STICKY BUSINESS FOR SOOTY 


SJooty is due for a sticky time in 
BBC's Children’s TV next 
Monday. 

The trouble starts when he and 
Sweep find . themselves with more 
Easter eggs than they can possibly 
eat. No one else will buy them 
so they try melting them down 
into chocolate toffee. But Harry ■ 
Corbett happens to be mending 
furniture and is looking for glue. 
You can guess what follows! 

It is now nearly six years since 
Sooty and Harry Corbett first 
appeared on TV. That was at an 
amateur show on closed circuit at 
the Manchester Radio Exhibition. 

A BBC producer was so im¬ 
pressed that he put them on the 
air. They have been viewers’ 
favourites ever since. 
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LYONS TEA 

COLOUR CARDS of AUSTRALIA 



EVERY 
MONTH! 


12 Magnificent prizes will be given each month, 
and in addition EVERY ENTRANT WILL 
RECEIVE A FREE GIFT. The Entry Form 
for the Monthly Card Collector’s Competition is 
in the Album ... So get yours today! 
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A FREE GIFT 
FOR EVERY 
ENTRANT! 

.* M' * 


USTRALIA! 



Some lucky boy and girl will visit 
Australia during the Christmas 
holidays of 1959. They will be the 
winners of an exciting National Essay 
Project Competition, and the whole 


visit is being arranged officially by the\ 
Australian Government. An Entry 
Form for this Australian Project 
Competition is in the Album ... So | 
get yours today! 
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The Children’s New 



The Construction Manager and Master Carpenter discuss designs for a new production 


Designers, painters, carpenters, metal-worker 

BEHIND THE 


A model of the French village used in the Children’s T V serial The Honey Siege 


“ T)li£ASK give me a medieval 
French chateau with a draw¬ 
bridge that works and is strong 
enough to carry people. Oh yes, 
and I shall want the portcullis to 
work, too.” 

Producer Kevin Sheldon was 
talking to scene designer Marylin 
Roberts at the preliminary con¬ 
ference for the recent Honey Siege 
serial in BBC Children’s Tele¬ 
vision. The castle, rising gaunt 
and grey from a real water-filled 
moat in Ealing Film Studios, was 
to be the biggest single item in a 
production packed with scenery to 
suggest a French village in the 
Pyrenees. 

For 25-year-old Marylin Roberts 
the castle presented an exciting 


challenge. “I have designed all, i 
kinds of sets for T V, but never 
anything so ambitious as this,” she i 
told me when we met at Ealing a 
fortnight later. 

In front of us stood the castle, 
towering almost to the studio roof, 
just as planned. In another, corner 
I spied the same castle in minia¬ 
ture, dominating a cluster of tiny 
hillside houses in a model built 
for filming the village in long-shot. 

Trained at a Birmingham art 
school, Marylin Roberts has been 
with the BBC for five years. She 
is one of many on the staff of 
Richard Levin, head of B B C T V 
Design. Like the others, she is 
always to be found in the studio 
at final rehearsals. “Just to see 



|| Testing the castle drawbridge used in The Honey Siege 


More than 100 settings a week are produced in the Scenic Carpenters’ Workshop at the B B C Television Centre 


The Artists’ Studio. The frames at the side can be i 
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decorators, plasterers—all play their part ... 

TELEVISION SCENES 


that everything fits,” she explained. 

The castle scenes were being 
filmed because such a large piece 
—it took a week to make—could 
. not be set up and taken down fast 
i enough in the busy TV studios at 
Lime Grove. At Ealing it could 
stand for a day or two. Ealing 
has the advantage, too, of having 
a permanent pool in the main 
studio. It makes a splendid moat. 

While Kevin Sheldon was lining 
* up his actors for the film camera 
1 team, Marylin leaped around like 
a gazelle, in leather jacket and 
tapered slacks, tossing back the 
corn-coloured hair from her eyes. 
She had to keep a shrewd look- 
--out on the way they were fixing 
1 her dummy cannon on the rickety 
farm wagon needed for the 
“siege.” 

FINGERS CROSSED 

Set-designing is a job full of 
< anxiety. “I always watch the 
1 transmission' on TV at my Bays- 
wa'ter flat,” Marylin told me. “Of 
course, it’s too late then to do 
t anything if the scenery isn’t just 
, right. But one can always learn 
from seeing one's own work. I 
just keep my fingers crossed.” 

It happened that her Design 
Drawing for the Honey Siege had 
been the first thing to catch my 
eye when, a week earlier,' I had 
(called on Stanley Lawson, As¬ 
sistant Supply Manager at the 
BBC Television Centre. 

A scenic pioneer from the 
earliest days of television, Stanley 
Lawson lives in a whirl of phone 
^call's and visitors. His office looks 
like a jumble sale of design draw¬ 
ings. Each measures 3 feet by 2i 
and serves as the key to a com¬ 
plete production. 

' Twenty-five copies are circulated 
to everybody concerned—scene 
^painters, carpenters, metal workers, 


decorators, plasterers, and the rest. 

My next call was to the car¬ 
penters’ workshops. Timber 
streams in here at the rate of 
500,000 square feet a year, to be 
sawn up and machined. About 
150 carpenters work in shifts 
throughout the 24 hours of each 
day. 

In the scene store you could 
count about 5000 separate pieces, 
including hundreds of doors of all 
kinds, windows, fireplaces, tele¬ 
phone boxes, staircases, and at 
least one haystack. Yet Fred. 
Lister, the man in charge, can root 
out anything he wants in a matter 
of seconds, thanks to a card-index 
which has every item pictured and 
numbered. 

In the finishing department I 
met decorators papering the walls 
of a room which has only two 
sides. Altogether they paste up 
about 700,000 square feet of wall- 
paper every year, besides getting 
through 1000 gallons of paint and 
45,000 lb. of distemper. No 
wonder their wrists are strong! 

THE ARTISTS’ STUDIO 

1 was next taken into a great 
glass-roofed hall as .high as a, 
cathedral. This was the artists’ 
studio, where the backcloths are 
painted. In the centre is a press- 
button switchboard by means of 
which the huge 40-foot frames lin¬ 
ing the walls are hoisted up and 
down as the artists get to work on 
different parts of the canvas. 

I watched a bearded young 

artist copying a small painting of 
a piano keyboard. It was intended 
as scenic background for a Variety 
show.' He was enlarging it (or 

“blowing it up” —to use a 
‘favourite expression) at least 50 
times, and a 25-foot-high back¬ 
cloth of the keyboard was 

cmereine. 


Moulded scenery, such as 
statues and ornamental columns, 
is made in a fascinating little 
“den ” known as the Plaster Shop, 
full of palatial balustrades, dummy 
brick walls, and busts of Roman 
emperors. “Plaster” is a loose 
term; many items are made of 
papier machd or glass fibre. 

It was here that they made the 
big terrestrial globe:—over five feet 
in diameter—used by Prince Philip 
last summer for his T V broadcast 
introducing the Geophysical Year. 
The globe was moulded, in two. 
sections joined together by a man' 
inside. Luckily, they remembered 
to leave a manhole in the South 
Pacific for him to hatch himself 
out somewhere between Tonga 
and the Cape of Good Hope! 

ALADDIN’S CAVE 

My tour ended in the "props” 
room. Properties are. of course, 
as much a part of scenery as back-' 
cloths and furniture. Think of the 
biggest junk shop you ever saw, 
and multiply it by ten, and you 
will then get a faint notion of this 
Aladdin’s Cave of old clocks, 
bottles, teapots, cups and saucers, 
birdcages, perambulators, um¬ 
brellas,' and every sort of tele¬ 
phone from the days of Sherlock 
Holmes. 

Unlike the .scene store, this 
props room has no index. Yet it 
is known to contain something 
like 70,000 objects. The props 
men—they must have noses like 
ferrets—can find anything in a few 
moments, whether it be a faded 
photograph of someone's great¬ 
grandmother taken in I860, or the 
glass eye of a stuffed stag. 

Such is the strange and fascinat¬ 
ing realm behind the scenes of 
television; as strange and fascinat¬ 
ing as anything that ever appears 
in the picture on the little screen! 

Ernest Thomson 


A finished window on its way to the Lime Grove studios 


At work in a corner of the “ props ” room 


•atsed and lowered, and linked to form a backcloth 30 feet by 80 

u 


Every inch of space is occupied by sets awaiting finishing and testing before despatch to the television studios 
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Winged visitors from Africa 


'J'he last week in March sees the 
first bird migrants arrive in 
this country. Though a few' may 
have been no farther away from 
our shores than southern Spain, 
the great majority have spent the 
winter in some part of Africa. 
Our swallows, for instance, spend 
the winter in the extreme south of 
South Africa—in Natal and Cape 
Province. 

There is usually a race between 
the wheatear and the chiffchaff to 
be the first visitor to arrive. In 
most years it is the wheatear that 
wins. This attractive small bird, 
about the size of a yellowhammer 
or a skylark, can always be iSfenti- 
fied by its conspicuous white 
rump, which shows as it moves 
its tail or flies away. The cock 
bird has upper parts of a very 



m 

Sand martins in a favourite 

handsome French grey, but the 
hen is browner; both have under¬ 
parts of varying shades of warm 
buff. 

Wheatears breed abundantly in 
hilly districts in the north and west 
of the British Isles, and less com¬ 
monly on the southern downlands. 
In migration, however, they are 
seen in many places where they 
do not breed. 

If the wheatear is the first bird 
actuallv to arrive, the chiffchaff is 


the first to sing and is in fact the 
first summer visitor that most 
people hear. It is a small greenish- 
brown warbler, one of our four 
smallest breeding birBs; and it is 
so like the willow warbler that 
most people can distinguish it only 
when it sings. At close range, 
however, you can see that it has 
dark legs, whereas the willow 
warbler usually has paler flesh- 
brown legs. The willow warbler 
also arrives at the end of March 
or beginning of April, but usually 
a week or ten days after the chiff- 
chaff. 

Luckily, the songs of the two 
are, very distinct, the chiffchaff’s 
being the same as its name (a re¬ 
peated high-pitched . chiff-chaff, 
chiff-chaff) while the willow 
warbler has a fluent series of 
rather wistful descend- 
ing notes. Both are 
' common breeding 

birds in England and 
Wales, though the 
chiffchaff does not go 
to the north of Scot¬ 
land like the willow 
warbler. 

Two birds of the 
swallow tribe are 
likely to arrive at the 
end of March. The 
first to appear is 
usually the sand 
martin, a brown bird 
which has white 
underparts (except for 
a brown breast-band), 
but lacks the white 
rump of the house 
martin. A few days 
later you may see the 
first swallow, which 
is blue-black above 
and buff or cream below, but with 
a blue-black breast-band and 
rufous chestnut on forehead, chin, 
and upper throat. The swallow 
also lacks the wjiite rump of the 
house martin, but is easily recog¬ 
nised by its long forked tail. In 
the autumn the young swallows 
may be confused with martins 
because of their shorter tails, but 
in spring you should never be in 
any doubt when you see a 
swallow. 


haunt 



The wheatear 

The best place to see early 
swallows and martins is un¬ 
doubtedly near water, such as the 
lake in your local park, or a 
reservoir, or even a large river. 
It will be two or three weeks 
before the swallows turn up at the 
barns and the sand martins at the 
sand-pits, where they are going to 
breed. 

A few other bird migrants also 
appear at the end of March, 
among them the ring ouzel, the 
white-breasted blackbird of our 
northern and western moors, the 
wryneck, the now rare little brown 
woodpecker of woodlands in the 
south-east of England, and the 
Sandwich fern, which breeds in 
large colonies on various parts of 
the coast. Richard Fitter 

Off to a new life 



Sponsored by the famous Big 
Brother Movement, these three 
lads are off to find a new life in 
Australia. 
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Social Spiders on 
the way 

_^_n interesting new exhibit is now 
on its way to Regent's Park 
from South Africa. This a nest 
of Social Spiders—large greyish- 
brown spiders which live together 
in one big web. 

“The nest is being brought 
home by sea by the donor. Miss 
A. Alexander, of Rhodes Uni¬ 
versity, Grahamstown, and is 
likely to be a rather awkward 
cargo,” said Overseer George 
Ashby, of the insect section. “The 
spiders are coming in a web which 
they spin over the tops of bushes, 
and we understand that Miss 
Alexander is bringing one of these 
bushes complete with its web and 
spiders.” 

The Silver Gulls 
prepare to nest 

record breeding season is 
expected for the handsomest 
of all the Zoo’s sea-birds, the 
grey-and-white Australian Silver 
Gulls. There are now 15 of these 
birds in the Great Aviary, and 
several nesting kennels are almost 
ready to be put into the aviary. 

“These gulls always nest on the 
ground and we have found that 
they much prefer kennels,” an 
official told me. “We furnish 
these with straw and other 
material—but we still have 
trouble! For these gulls are 
inveterate thieves and often try to 
raid the home of a neighbour. 
However, we. separate the kennels 
so far as possible, and hope for 
the best. 

“The Silver Gulls nest regularly, 
but when the original birds came 
from Australia a few years ago, 
they tried to nest in October and 
November—the spring months 
Down Under. The eggs got chilled 
and we lost many a clutch. After 
a few years in the Zoo, they began 
to change their breeding season, 
and now they wait until spring to 
lay their eggs.” 


ZOO 

Noisy lizards 

^T the reptile house there are 
two noisy newcomers. They 
are Great House Geckos, or 
“tuctoos.” “This species, which 
measure about nine inches, is 
normally found in Java and near¬ 
by localities,” said an official. 
“They invariably attract the atten¬ 
tion of visitors because of their 
sharp chirping cries, which at 
times change to a curious little 
bark or yap. 

“We hope this pair may shortly 
have a family. These geckos lay 
eggs which are soft and sticky and 
are fixed by the mother to the 
bark of a log. The shells soon 
begin to harden, however, and 
after a few hours they are quite 
brittle. Most of the smaller 
geckos have flies and mealworms 
for their diet.Such small fare 
would go nowhere with the Great 
House Gecko, who prefers some¬ 
thing more substantial, such as 
cockroaches, which are captured 
with remarkable agility.” • 

Death of Bewildered 

Qne of the Zoo’s lions, Bewil¬ 
dered, has died at the age of 
15. “We had to put Bewildered 
to sleep, because he had for some 
time past been suffering from a 
respiratory complaint for which 
there was no cure,” an official told 
me. 

Valued at the recent annual 
stocktaking at £80, Bewildered 
was one of triplets sent to the Zoo 
just after the war by a Kenya 
farmer, who had found them on 
his land. The three cubs were at 
first kept in a service passage 
behind the scenes at the lion 
house, and soon became known to 
visitors as Bewitched, Boihered, 
and Bewildered. The Zoo lost the 
first two some time ago. 

“We were sorry to lose Bewil¬ 
dered,” said the official. “He was 
a very tame lion, as lions go, and 
in his younger days was often 
stroked and petted by visitors.” 

Craven Hill 


PIONEERS OF FLIGHT—new picture-story of the famous Wright brothers (12) 



5* dbnr Wright died in 1912, and Orville was left But Orville’s rival was not beaten yet. He got' He made important changes in the Langley Restored to its original condition, the Langley 
alone to continue defending their patent against hold of the Langley 1903 machine (Langley had machine, using the Wrights’ discoveries in machine was exhibited in the SmithsoniarAn- 
rivals. At last, in 1914, he won his case in the died in 1906) hoping to make it fly. Thus, he the science of aerodynamics. Thus altered, stitution, Washington, with a label statin" that 

U.S. Appeal Court against a man who had formed thought, he could prove that the Wrights had the machine actually left the ground in a few it was “ the first man-carrying aeroplane in 

a company to produce planes similar to the not built the first plane capable of flight, and hops, none lasting more than five seconds, history.” After this the world be"an to think 

Wrights’ model. he could then go on making planes like theirs. But he could now claim that it had flown. of Langley as the real pioneer = of flight. 

Will the world learn the truth about the Wrights? See next week’s concluding instalment 
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A new serial adapted from the Children’s Film Foundation production 

THE DAWN KILLER 

By Monica Edwards 


1. The Kent Cup 

Tt was simply wonderful to have a 
1 blaze of August sunshine for 
the Kent Sheepdog Trials. The 
gold of it was beating in a bright 
metallic way on the soft green 
grass, the black-and-white collies, 
the wind-bitten shepherds, and the 
sheep. 

Colin Hawkes knelt in front of 
the little crowd of country people 
round the ropes and watched a 
dog from Wittersham trotting out 
a‘i the heels of his owner. The 
next one in would be Tom 
Hoddy's big cross-bred, Lion, from 
a smallholding next to Owlers 
Farm where the Hawkes family 
lived; and after him it would be 
their own collie, Glen. 

Looking for Anna 

Colin turned and crawled out 
through the legs of the spectators 
and looked anxiously round for 
his younger sister, Anna. It would 
be just like Her to get involved in 
some side-show and miss Glen's 
turn altogether. His own father 
was easy to pick out because of 
his height and straightness and 
thick grey hair. He was standing 
near the starting-flag, with Glen 
looking very calm and splendid 
beside him, and they were watch¬ 
ing Tom Hoddy moving out on 
to the course with Lion; the man 
buily and untidy, the dog enor¬ 
mous, shaggy, and tawny—not like 
a sheepdog but oddly like the 
jungle king that gave him his 
name. 

Then Colin suddenly saw Anna 
and started running over the grass 
to her. She was watching some¬ 
thing going on in a side-ring, 
balancing on wobbly tiptoes in 
order to see over people's shouldeis 
because she was small for eleven 
years. Colin edged through to her. 

“Anna! They’re more than 
half-way through with the Kent 
Cup. Lion’s in now, and it’ll be 
Glen's turn next.” 

Special Alsatian 

Her hair had its usual haycock 
look, despite their elder sister 
Cathy's efforts. Things like that 
had never been the same since 

their mother died nearly two years 
ago. 

“Just another two minutes—I 
only want to see a very special 
Alsatian. They’re having an 

obedience test, - for dogs that 

aren’t in the Sheepdog Trials. 
Look! She’s called Dinah and 
she's been the best at everything 
so far. Now watch her pick out 
the one handkerchief the judge has 
been holding, from all those 

they’ve thrown in the grass. 1 
hope she does.” 

Colin tried not to be impressed 
when she did, and turned purpose¬ 
fully away. 

“Come on!” 

“All right; don't be so elderlv- 
orotherly; you’re only a year 


older. And anyway, I wouldn’t 
dream of missing Glen.” 

They arrived back at the roped- 
off Sheepdog Trials area and fer¬ 
reted up and down for a view¬ 
point. 

“In here,” said Colin. “You 
in front.” 

Anna closed her hands round 
the boundary rope and gazed out 
at Tom Hoddy and his dog, work¬ 
ing silently and efficiently on the 
course. Then her eyes went out 
beyond the starting-flag. 

“There’s Glen.” 


This is the thing that Lion’s 
always rough at—singling sheep.” 

There was a snorting noise from 
down on the grass to their right. 

“ Rough, is he, hey?” 

Colin and Anna glanced down 
and saw the youngest of the 
dealer-sheep-farmer Hoddys, kneel¬ 
ing in the grass and scowling up at 
them. Joe was ten, and dark and 
scruffy like his father; but the 
Hawkes family liked him much 
better than his only brother Fred, 
who was a loutish lad of 17. or 
so, much given to startling clothes 
and doubtful company. 

Colin was sorry that Joe should 
have overheard his remark, and he 
might have said so but Joe bristled 
on: “Rough! I bet you’re just 
jealous because he’s so much 
better'n your Glen. He'll wjn to¬ 
day, I tell you, our Lion; and that 
means he'll go on for the Southern 
Counties Cup next week; you see 
if I ain’t right!” 

At once Anna stood up for her 
bt other. 

“Everyone says Lion's rough; it 
isn't only us.” 

Penalty of being a 
cross-bred 

Joe leered at her round the legs 
of a standing spectator.. 

"Whose dog were second last 
year and reserve the year before, 
and would've been first if the 
judges hadn't picked on ’im for 
being cross-bred?” 

Colin put a hand on Anna's 
arm. 

"Come on. Let's see if we can 
find Cathy or Eli.” 

They wriggled out backwards to 
a final snort from Joe, and Anna 


nearly bumped into a farmer they 
both knew well. 

“Hullo, Mr. Jakes—-I’m so 
sorry!” 

But Mr. Jakes scarcely noticed 
her because he was sympathetically 
listening to the outburst of an 
angry neighbour. The young 
Hawkes couldn't help overhearing 
it. 

“And now this morning five 
good ones missing from my ewe 
flock! As if it wasn’t bad enough 
to’ve had one mauled to death by 
a killer-dog earlier on, without 


sheep-stealing on top of it. But 
I tell you, Jakes.”—and he nodded 
towards the Trials course where 
Lion was still competing—“I 
reckon I know who one of the 
culprits is, anyway.” 

Anna looked up at Colin as they ' 
hurried on. 

' “He said a killer-dog! Did you 
hear?” 

Colin nodded. “ l know. I heard 
Eli telling Dad there'd been sheep : 
worrying again.” 

“He thinks it was Lion.” Anna's 
brow was furrowed. 

“People thought it was Lion 
last time. I expect it's because 
he’s so big and wild-looking, and 
because he's always picking fights. 
And he is rough with the sheep, 
although he's quick and clevei.” 

“There's Eli! With Shep. And 
Cathy's with him. 

Old shepherd of 
Romney Marsh 

Anna surged towards them, and 
Eli Hoad turned to smile his gentle 
smile at her and Cohn. 

“Eh, gal! We was wondering 
where you'd got to. wasn't we, 
Cathy? And Glen coming on at 
any minute.” 

Eli was the Hawkes' shepheid, 
but because he was a Romney 
Marsh shepherd he was always 
referred to as a looker. He was 
very old, and supposed to be semi- 
retired, but he worked long hours 
still and wouldn't leave his-sheep. 
He had a white whiskery beard 
and a face like an over-vvinteied 
apple, and he lived alone in his 
bachelor hut with his old collie 
Shep. 

Cathy was 18. and she was 
pretty and kind but rather scatter¬ 
brained, which made the arrange¬ 


ments at Owlers Farm a little hap¬ 
hazard since she had taken on the 
responsibility of being a mother to 
the younger ones and housekeeper 
to all the family. 

“There’s room down here in 
front of us. Anna, your hair is 
really awful!” 

Anna thrust a hand through it, 
but she was watching Lion bring¬ 
ing his sheep into the shedding- 
ring. So were Eli and Colin. 

The old looker said grudgingly: 
“Very neat and nifty; but I lay he 
hurries the sheep ower much. 
That dog just misses being a first- 
class sheepdog. An’ I telly fer 
why. That never were any use 
training a cross-bred. If the blood’s 
wrone, the dog’s wrong—eh, 
Shep?” 

Colin glanced round, at Eli as 
Lion left the course. 

“He must gain a lot in timing, 
Eli, by rushing a bit.” 

“Ah; but loses more in points,” 


said Eli sagely. “If he weren’t so 
cussed tough, son, he’d of won 
these two yeais back.” 

“But he didn’t, and Glen did.” 
Anna tried not to sound too proud 
of him. 

Colin nudged her. “He’s com¬ 
ing in now! Doesn't he look 
wonderful?” 

Cathy forgot Anna’s hair in the 
thrill of seeing their own collie, who 
was practically as much a Hawkes 
as Colin and Anna were, coming 
on to the couise with their father. 
She said: “Isn’t it queer how it 
always seems to work into a con¬ 
test between Glen and Lion? 
When they’re two such different 
dogs.” 

“Sh!” said Colin, although he 
was six years younger than Cathy; 
but when Glen was on the course 
it was like watching a great star 
on the stage; you didn't chatter. 
Everyone was silent for Glen, be¬ 
cause if he won on this day he 
would automatically go on to the 
Southern Counties Trials at which 


S 

he had been the Supreme Cham¬ 
pion for the past two years; and 
if he took that cup again this year 
it would belong to him for ever. 

Now he was racing away on the 
outrun to the point where five 
strange sheep were to be gathered 
and driven back over a difficult 
course, through hurdle gateways, 
round and away from his master 
and across a narrow plank bridge 
over a ditch. He then had to 
single one sheep from the little 
flock and drive the rest neatly into 
a pen. 

Faultless performance 

Now and again, as the dog' 
worked, there was a mutter from 
Eli, and Anna held her breath for 
one long tricky moment. 

“Now the next gateway,” Colin 
was saying, “and then that awful 
bridge.” 

“The ole dog's doing all right,” 
Eli said approvingly; and he never 
exaggerated; Glen was doing all 
right. His performance on that 
day. was as near faultless as.one 
might expect to be possible, in¬ 
cluding the very delicate matter of 
the plank bridge—a place where 
Lion had lost patience enough to 
hustle’a sheep into slipping. 

The judges were some time con- 
ferring-at the end of the afternoon, 
and Colin and Anna roamed round 
the field, waiting for the results to 
be announced! The whole Hoddy 
family, with Lion, was gathered 
under a tiee near the tea-tent, eat¬ 
ing and drinking. They seemed 
not to see- the- young Hawkes 
when they, went past but were 
looking at them sidevvays out o f 
dark, heavy-lidded eyes. 

Of gipsy stock 

No one knew much about 
Hoddy himself, except that he 
made more money out of dealing 
than out of laising sheep; but 
Rosie his v/ife was quite plainly 
of gipsy stock and young Joe had 
taken after her in looks. Fred, 
although he was his mother's 
favourite, was much more his 
father's son and had the same. 
shifty eye. 

Deep’ in thought, Anna was just 
beginning to say, “Colin—the 
Hoddys; 1 wonder how they’ll take 
it if Glen does win?” But Colin 
stopped her with a hand on hei 
arm. * ’ 

“Sh—the loudspeakers crack¬ 
ling.” 

And then the announcei’s voice 
suddenly boomed across the field. 

To l e continued 



Colin and Anna Hawkes out for a ride on then points 



Glen shows his paces in the Kent Sheepdog Trials 
“Sh!” said Colin. “Now look! 
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20 Q.E. FREE 


WITH QUALITY 
APPROVALS 


INCLUDING 
NEW ISSUES 
ILLUSTRATED 
OR PRICE 1/3 

WITHOUTAPPROVALS 

Applicants must include 
3a. for postage. (Abroad 
X/- extra.) Monthly 
selections a speciality. 
Adult Collectors catered 
lor. If you wish yon 
may join “THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB," Sub. 
1/-. You receive Badge, 
Membership Card listing 
fine gifts. Approvals sent 
monthly. (Postal Sec. 
Est. 1897.) 

Parents' or headmaster's 
permission required. 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, ltd. (Dept. 80), Canterbury. Kent. 



STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(AH Different) 


9 Nauru 11/- 
7 Brunei 1/3 
11 Norfolk Is. 4/- 
13 Papua . 8/6 

25 Burma 2/- 
25 Philippines 1^6 
, 25 Finland 1 f- 

100 World 2/« 
100 Hungary 2 }- 

Orders under 5/ 


12 Herm Island 
Triangulars 21- 
100 Swiss 4/- 

50 Portugal 2 /• 
10 Mauritius 1/3 
50-S. Africa 3/- 
50 Gt. Britain 
(All Obsolete) 21- 
25 Japan - 1/6 

please add 


3d. return portage. 

8-Page List of Packets, Sets, Albums, etc., 
sent free. List of USED G.B. stamps 
-.1855-1955 will be sent on request. 
GIBBONS’ SIMPLIFIED WHOLE WOULD 
CATALOGUE* 1.600 Pages, 14,500 Illus* 
.trations still in stock. 

Price 21/-, Postage 2/- anywhere. 

j. A. L. FRANKS (Dept. C.N.) 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 


FREE 17'- 

(CATALOGUE VALUE) 

PACKET OF 100 ALL D IFF. 
STAMPS PLUS SUPER 
PERFORATION GAUGE 

to all applicants asking to see my famous 
^d. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4jd. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T, BUSH (CN28), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, DORSET 



2/11 

Post 7d. 

This exciting new Set contains Magnify¬ 
ing Glass, Finger Print Pad, Powder, 
Brush, Clue Bags, Mould making 
Powder, Tweezers, Warrant Cafd, Note 
and Record Books. Send NOW 3/6 P.O. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Rd., Finchley, London, N.12 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 3d, stamp for * 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 

Booklets : 

!*‘Experiments” 
1/2 

"Formulae” 

1/2 

“Home 
Chemistry” 
(New Ed.) 2/10 
Post paid 

nPpEF (Scientific Dept. C.N.) 

DEtm 60 HIGH STREET, 
Stoke Newington, London, N.I6 



133 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

Catalogue Value 10 /- 



Simply give us your naqie and address and 
enclose 3d. for postage and ive will send 
this WONDERFUL PACKET OF STAMPS 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE. In 

addition marvellous Approvals will 
accompany each gift. No obligation to buy 
anything. 

PLEASE TELL YOUR PARENTS. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO., LTD. 
(Dept. W.56), Bridgnorth, Shropshire 


hlqhvalue&2 

stamps,™ 


r Brl_^ 

■Hvf 


sfamps.fbr only 2 /-/ 



These beautiful used stamps are cata¬ 
logued 22/9. Send only 2/- and ask to 
see our Approvals. 

(No need to buy anytlung.) 

Please tell your parents . 
PHILATELIC SERVICES 
(Dept- C.N.36) 

EASTRINGTON. GOOLE, YORKS* 


--F R e E- 

50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given abso¬ 
lutely FREE to alt genuine applicants 
for my superior Approvals, enclosing 
4£d* in stamps for postage, audparents’ 
permission. Only used British Colonial 
Approvals. Overseas applications'invited* 
D. L. ARCHER (NJ, 

2 Litchfield Way, Broxbourne, Herts. 


1 OIABT ELEPHAOT FREE to 
> everyone ordering on* ol tbets 


PACKETS 


„ 25 diff. 50 diff. k IOO diff. 

Malta 2/6 Australia 1/9'Argentine3/6 

Jamaica. 2/6 Belg.Col.5/6'Belgium 1/9 

Monaco 3/-Brazil 1/6 ! Chile 6/6 

Hong Kong 3 f 6 Bulgaria 1 / 6:Salva<Ior 14 / * 
Iraq 1/6 Finland 1/6 France 1/9 

Sudan. 4/ 6,Pe nr _3/-lCanada 6 /« 


Please tell your parents* 

Postage 3d. extra. C.W.O. LIST' FREE. 
Battstinrpsf (E).I6 ^idderalnitnr Rd„ Croydon, Surrey 


COOK 


. 3 large mint stamps 

picturing 

■mi h und HRf Captain Cook 

ISLANDS ^ and Maps of the 

lubnuww islands. 

FREE to all sending 3d. postage for 
Discount Approvals. Not Overseas. 
Please tell your parents. 

S. REY (CO), - 

33 Whitefands Avenue, 
CHORLEYWOOD, Herts. 


A-Z 


24 DIFFERENT 
: STAMPS : 


from 24 different countries—one from 
every letter of the alphabet from 
Abyssinia to Zanzibar except Q and X. 


Super offer to new members of the 
Sterling Stamp Club (admission free- 
many advantages). Just send 3d. postage 
and ask to see a selection of our popular 
Sterling Approvals. (Please tell your parents .) 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE, 

(Dept. CN61), Lancing, Sussex 
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THE WORLD OF STAMPS 


Jn Britain we like our Easter eggs 
to be made of chocolate, but 
in many other European countries 
children love to boil ordinary 
hens’ eggs in water containing a 
dye, so that the egg-shell turns a 
bright red or green or blue. Then, 
on Easter Day, the children play 
a game with their coloured, eggs, 
trying to. crack those belonging to 
their friends, in much the same as 



A Luxemburg charity stamp 
issued in 1953 shows two boys 
cracking Easter eggs, while a little 
girl—she is probably the sister of 
one of them—waits patiently with 
an egg in each hand for her turn 
in the game. 

Luxemburg has issued many 
beautiful charity stamps in recent 
years. One attractive series showed 
children’s toys, and others have 
portrayed some of the Grand 
Duchy's poets, artists, and 
musicians. 

This year the Grand Duchess 

Scouting progress 
in Japan 

Scouting was abolished in Japan 
on the outbreak of war in 1941, 
but is now flourishing once again. 
Today there are 57,000 active Boy 
Scouts in the country and more 
than 10,000 Girl Scouts, who 
choose to be known as Scouts 
rather than .Guides. 

Japan’s Boy Scout movement 
regained its international status in 
1950 and Japanese Scouts now 
attend World Jamborees while 
several exchange programmes have 
also been carried out with the 
U.S., Australia, and the Philippines. 

It was 50 years ago that Japan 
first heard of the Scout Move¬ 
ment, and the Federation of Boy 
Scouts of Japan was founded in 
1923 at a ceremony attended by 
the then Prince of Wales, the 
present Duke of Windsor. Num¬ 
bers had reached 200,000 when 
the Movement was dissolved and 
enthusiasts believe they can reach 
the number again. 


From bogland into 
woodland 

Five young people in Ireland 
launched the Volunteer Labour 
Service last year, their aim being 
to encourage Irish youth to spend 
their holidays carrying out work 
of national importance. 

The first job they tackled was re¬ 
claiming an area of bogland at 
Bunakill, County Galway, and 
they started a camp there for un¬ 
paid volunteers. The work pro¬ 
gressed splendidly, and recently 
the first of 20,000 trees was planted 
on land won from the bog. 

The next project is to reclaim a 
swamp in County Wicklow and 
establish a tree nursery there. 


to 


Charlotte of 
Luxemburg is 
celebrating 
the 40th anni¬ 
versary of her 
accession to 
the throne 
and three big 
stamps with 
her portrait 
have now 

L:. been issued 

honour the occasion. 
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anniversary of a different 
kind is being celebrated in 
Israel, for the Israeli Post Office 
came into existence ten years 
ago, Israel then having become an 
independent State. A special 
series of stamps has been issued to 
advertise the various branches of 
post office work. 

One design represents the tele¬ 
phone service, and a second one 
pictures the mobile post offices. 
Yet another, the 60-prutah value 
pictured here, represents the Phila¬ 



telic Service whose task is to 
design and print Israeli postage 
stamps and to provide collectors 
with details of all new issues. The 
stamp design which the artist's 


brush is completing consists of the 
badge of the Israeli Post Office, a 
leaping stag, while in the back¬ 
ground is a large stamp-printing 
press. 

’J'wenty-five pounds seems a 
huge sum of money to pay 
over a post office counter for a 
single stamp. Collectors who have 
noticed in their catalogues the 
Northern Nigeria £25 stamp of 
1904 may 
have won- 
dered why a 
stamp with so 
high a face 
value was 
ever issued. 
The clue lies 
in the words 
at the right- 
hand side, 
“& Revenue.” This stamp was 
chiefly intended to pay the cost 
of an Excise licence needed by a 
shopkeeper wanting to sell wines 
and spirits. In fact, no copy used 
for postal purposes has ever been 
found. 

Just over a thousand of these 
stamps were printed but most of 
them were destroyed by the post 
office authorities when Northern 
Nigeria became part of Nigeria in 
1913. Only about 40 specimens 
are known to exist, all of them in 
mint condition, and any collector 
who wishes to add this Edwardian 
rarity to his collection must bs 
prepared to pay up to £700 for it 
C. W. Hill 



. CN Competition Corner ■ " 

5 CAMERAS TO BE WON! 

W'th the welcome return of sunny days, what fun you could have 
with one of the splendid Cameras, each complete with a roll film, 
offered as prizes in this week’s C N competition. There are five to be won, 
and all readers under 17 living in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel 
Islands are invited to enter— free ! 

What to do : The explorers in our picture below have made a camp¬ 
fire for the night, but there are eight wild animals concealed all around 
them. Can you find and name them ? The animals are all included 
in this list: 

Lion, Tiger, Bear, Bison, Camel, Zebra, Crocodile, ' 

Llama, Lioness, Rhinoceros, Leopard, Buffalo, Giraffe, 

Alligator, Black Panther, Baboon, Hippopotamus. 

Write your eight answers neatly on a postcard, add your full name, 
age, and address, then ask a parent or guardian to sign the entry as your 
own unaided work. Post to : 

C N Competition No. 22, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Corap.), 
to arrive not later than Tuesday, April 7, the closing date. 

The prize Cameras will be awarded for the five entries which are correct, 
or most nearly so, and the best written according to age. Fountain Pens 
for ten runners-up. The Editor’s decision is final. 
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Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Small 
white balls used in bowls. 5 
Mineral. 8 Associate of the Royal 
Academy. 9 Leaked. 11 Looking 
glass. 13 Mathematical symbol. 14 
Pays out. 16 Not shallow. 17 
Finishes. 19 Dread or fear. 21 
Inside. 23 Set up a nest. 25 Air or 
gas holes. 27 Tag or label. 28 
Female sheep. 29 Flowering shrub. 
READING DOWN. 1 You might 
eat it at tea. 2 Get up. 3 Floor 
covering. 4 Shortly. 5 Ounce. 6 
Representative. 7 Prepares copy 
Tor publication. 10 Commands. 
12 To regret. 15 Nickname for 
a midshipman. 16 To urge. 18 
Imagine. 20 Relax. 22 Fresh. 
24 Dame Commander of Order of 
Answer next week British Empire. 26 North East. 
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GUESS WHAT 

Sometimes I am a grand affair, 
With well - dressed people 
everywhere. 

And yet, it’s odd without a doubt, 
I’m . kicked and knocked and 
thrown about. 

FIND THE TITLES 
The titles of six well-known 
books are here given in jumbled 
form. See if you can unravel 
them all. 

VELVET SIR GRUSALL. 
PADDLE DRIVE IF COP. 

BABY EAT LUCK. 

SLIMS GRIPS PROGER. 

NOT TIME WELL. 

I FACE LATE WITS TOO. 


HIDDEN COMPOSER 

In this paragraph, the name of 
a second composer is hidden. Can 
you find it ? 

“Do you like Beethoven?” asked 
Tim, opening the radiogram. 
“I love his ‘Minuet in Gsaid 
Sue. “ Moonlight Sonata for me,” 
murmured Maureen. Tim put on 
a record of the Coriolanus Over¬ 
ture. “I like this one so much. 
Opinions differ, but I think you 
will like it, too.” 

ODD MAN OUT 

Who is the odd man out among 
the following? 

De^olds; Blake; Constable; 

Van Gogh; Hogarth; Turner; 
Gainsborough; Munnings. 


What’s on 
an Egg? 

JJ ERE i s a very 
decorative card¬ 
board Easter egg 
container which no 
doubt holds some¬ 
thing very tasty. At 
a quick glance can 
you guess . which 
of the delightful 
little designs appears 
the most times? 



A NAME IN SPORT 

The letters in the words in 
italics can be rearranged to form 
the name of a record-breaking 
swimmer. 

W^ith only half the length of the 
bath to go, Mary appeared 
to be in a hopeless position. But 
with a terrific spurt she overhauled 
her tiring opponents to win by a 
touch. Afterwards there was such 
a jam of her friends trying to hug 
and congratulate her that she 
could barely get to the dressing 
rooms to dry herself. ' 

FAME IN FIGURES 
171128 
220707 
340605 


Complete the addition sum above. 
When you have done so change 
the figures in the answer into 
letters according to the following 
code; 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
ABEINORVWY 
If your answer is correct the 
figures will indicate the letters in 
the name of the capital of a 
European country. 


LUCKY DIP 

MRS SQUIRREL-GREY 
JJidden in the forest, in a hollow 
oak. 

There’s a tiny sweetshop for little 
woodland-folk. 

Every year at Easier Mrs. Squirrel- 

grey, 

Decorates its windows with a grand 
display. 

Dainty carts of sweet eggs, drawn 
by sugar-mice, 

Chocolate eggs with names on, 
written in white ice. 

Huge eggs tied with ribbons— 
scarlet, green, and blue. 

Hosts of fluffy chickens, yellow 
ducklings, too. 

Little woodland creatures, stand 
and stare all day. 

At the Easter dainties of Mrs. 
Squirrel-grey. 

SAYINGS ABOUT HOME * 
D AST or west, home is best. 

Every bird likes its own nest. 
Every dog is a lion at home. 

Men make houses, women make 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

TLTere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
• words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by three 
answers or comments you might make; but, in each case, only one 
is correct and shows that you have understood the meaning of 
the word in italics. To answer five or six correctly is very good. 


1. This is an abstruse book. 4. 

A—A shortened version. 

B—Contains insults and 

criticism. 

C—Hard to understand. 

2. The substance is incandescent. 

A—Very sweet. 

B—Artificially preserved. 

C—Glowing white hot. 

3. My pleasure was unalloyed. 

A—Pure joy. 

B—Officially frowned upon. 

C—Not widely proclaimed.' 


Answers are given in column 5 

She is good at repartee. 

A—Making a speedy escape. 
B—Giving witty answers. 

C—Doing hasty repairs. 

5. Read out the penultimate 

sentence. 

A—The last but one. 

B —The heaviest punishment, 
C—The final words, 

6. He is a gourmet. 

A—Has a special apprecia¬ 
tion of food and wine, 

B—A spiteful bully. 

C—Sour-lempcred. 


homes. 

Dry bread at home is better lhan 
roast beef abroad. 

There is no place like home. 

His home, the spot of Earth 
supremely blest. 

THE KITE 

JJa cinc along with my kite—oh 
my! 

Laughing for joy as Ihe wind goes 
by! 

Now it is rising—away on high. 

Just like a dot, in the great big 
sky! 

Steady, now, steady—I'll give it 
more play, 

Hold on to it tight, then it won’t 
fly away! 

Football is thrilling—so other boys 
say, 

But give me a kite, on a bright 
sunny day! 


MISS PARKER AND THE CHOCOLATES 


'J'his year Grannie gave the 
children a box of chocolates 
instead of an egg for Easter. 

Miss Parker pricked up her ears 
when the chocolates were being 
handed round after dinner. The 
crinkly paper cups they were in 
rustled excitingly, reminding her 
of the fun she and Mr. Portly had 
had with Christmas wrapping 
papers. 

"We shall be having a game in 
a minute,” she whispered, nudging 
him. But Mr. Portly was sleepy, 
and only grunted., 

After a second round of choco¬ 
lates the family went out for a 
walk. And somehow Anne forgot 
to put the cats out, and left the 
chocolate box lid half off. 

Soon naughty Miss Parker had 
scratched it otf completely, and 
was scuffling the top layer. 

The crackling sounds woke Mr. 
Portly. "Stop!” he cried. “Choco¬ 
late are for people, not for cats!” 

“Nonsense!” said Miss Parker, 
dabbing' into the box again. This 
time her daws sank right into a 
chocolate cream, and in a moment 
she was biting into its soft centre. 

"You are wrong! They’re 
lovely!” she cried triumphantly. 
And nothing he said could stop 
her tasting a second. Then a third. 

But this time it was different. 
This one had sticky toffee inside, 
and her fangs stuck fast in it. 


OLD BEN HOLE 
0 LD Ben Hole was a busy old 
mole, 

A busy old mole, was he. 

He worked underground, where a 
living he found 
For his wife and family. 

Every mole had many a meal, and 

many a meal had he- 

He worked for his life, and he 
worked for his wife, 

And he worked for his children 
three. 


DRESS UP YOUR EGGS FOR 
EASTER 



\\Tiy not decorate some eggs for 
your Easter breakfast table? 
Draw the face in Indian ink, 
which will not come off even when 
the eggs are boiled. You can then, 
if you wish, add a little decoration 
in the way of paper hats or frills, 
as seen in the sketches. Wool 
can be stuck on as hair. 

VERY TASTY 

Q ROW LED an old Polar Bear 
on a floe, 

“Meals are scarce, as I've reason 
to know. 

With no seals to attack 
I may have to fall back 
On a bit of ice-cream made with 
snow.” 


Backing across the room in 
fright she hid under the bookcase. 
With one paw, then’another, she 
tried in vain to scratch out the 
toffee. 

Neither could Mr. Portly help. 
“I’ll wait by the front door and 



last. 

Miss Parker was in quite a state 
by the time the family returned. 

“And if Mr. Portly had not 
shown me I would not have found 
her for ages,” Anne said when she 
had removed the toffee. 

“How people can ’ like choco¬ 
lates beats me!” murmured Miss 
Parker, giving Anne and Mr. 
Portly, a thank-you lick. 

JaNF. TllORNlCROFf 


THE LITTLE BIRD 

A little bird sat in my apple 
tree. 

“Jirra-dee-dee,” sang he. 

“If you will come out and be gay 
with me, 

1 will come down from your apple 
tree! 

Tirra-dee-dee,” he sang. 

1 ran out to the bird in my apple 
tree. 

“Tirra-dee-dee,” sang he. 

1 said, “Come down and play 
with me, 

And I shall be happy as can be." 

“Tirra-dee-dee,” he sang. 

But he did not come down from 
my apple tree. 

“Tirra-dee-dee,” sang he. 

“I don’t like the way your cat 
looks at me; 

So 1 must fly from your apple 
tree! 

Tirra-dee-dee,” he sang. 

DO YOU KNOW 

T HAT the Union Jack flown 
upside-down is a signal of 

distress? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Guess what. Ball. Find the titles. Gulliver's 

Travels; DhahI Copperfield; Black Beauty; 

Pilgrim's Progress ; Little Women ; A Tale 

of Two Cities, Hidden composer. Chopin. 

Odd man out. Van Cogh—tlie rest are British 

painters. A name in sport. Judy Grinham. 

Fame in figures. Vienna, capital of Austria. 

What's on an egg ? The chick—seven times. 

JUST A FEW WORDS 

1. C Abstruse means difficult to under¬ 
stand, (From Latin uhstrusum , concealed.) 

2. C Incandescent means glowing, at white 
heat. (From Latin incandescentem, glov- 
> n S-). 

3. A Unalloyed means unmixed ; unquali¬ 
fied. (Frqm uu. not, and old French alcUr. 
to combine.) 

4. B Repartee in readiness in making a 
witty retort. (From French rcparfic, a 
reply.) 

5. A Penultimate means Jai-t but. one. 
(From Latin pacne, almo>t, and ultinium,- 
the end.) 

6. A A gourmet is one with a fine know¬ 
ledge of eating and drinking. (From Old 
French gourmet, a wine-taster’s a “is Unit,} 
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Learning to 
climb the crags 

Parties of schoolboys have 
been taking introductory 
courses in mountaineering 
at Capel Curig, in North 
Wales. The scheme was 
sponsored by the Central 
Council for Physical Rec¬ 
reation and included moun¬ 
tain walking, map-reading, 
and the art of camping. 


STARTING GATES UP ON THE 


SPEEDWAY 

SEASON 

J]aster marks the start of the 
31st season of speedway rid¬ 
ing, and a highly successful season 
it looks like being. 

Ten teams will be competing in 
the National League, the favourites 
being Wimbfedon, Belle Vue, and 
Southampton. The “Dons” will 
again have World Champion 
Barry Briggs riding for them as 
well as former World Champion 
Ronnie Moore, a fellow New 
Zealander. 


October, he astounded speedway 
fans by finishing runner-up to 
Barry Briggs in the New Zealand 
Championships. As a result, Ivan 
has been promised a place in the 
Wimbledon team. Australian 
Jackie Scott, a newcomer to this 
country, will ride for Southampton. 

Other newcomers are Antti 
Pajari of Finland and Don Hawley 
of America. Hawley was a mem¬ 
ber of the American team which 
toured England in 1951, but he 
has never raced for a British club. 

A new match formula is to be 
introduced this season: teams will 
be of six riders only and they will 
race over 15 heats. 


Belle Vue, too, will rely on the 
same men, including the young 
rider who promised much towards 
the end of last season—ex-coal¬ 
miner Slant Payllng. His is a 
name to note. - 


Juniors will have more chances 
through the newly-introduced 
Junior League which replaces 
second-half “scratch ” races. These 
matches will be of four riders 
competing over five heats. 


.Two other young riders likely to 
be in the news arc Ivan Mauger 
and Jaekie Scott. Mauger, only 
17, paid his own fare from New 
Zealand in 1957, spending two 
apprenticeship seasons with East¬ 
bourne. Returning home last 


Other highlights this season in¬ 
clude Test Matches against Sweden 
and Australasia (combined Aus¬ 
tralian-New Zealand team), and the 
World Championship Final at 
Wembley Stadium. 


SPORTS QUIZ 


Swimming stars go 
back to school 


1. What is the name of the Mill- 
wall football ground? . 

2. Who are England’s junior lawn 
tennis champions? 

3. England's soccer amateurs have 
played five international 
matches this season. How 
many have they lost? 

4. What is the' Whip and 'Carrot 

Club? ' • 

5. In which sport is the Wilmott 
Cup awarded? 

6. George Swindin, the Arsenal 
manager, formerly played for 
the dub. In which position? 

*j3d30J|lBO9 * *9 ‘ptre[3ug jo drqsuoi 
-dtutup uiBSj s t uaui aqj joj Xqdon aqj st jj 
*sniU3T3iqex ’sjaduinf q3iq iBuoijBUJsiin 
jd uopppossB uy > "duofst •£ ‘•XaAJBj-j’ 
pEtpr'w'pue qqsA\ [Oieq 'z 'toq 3L LL *1 


A s soon as Easter is over 30 of 
Britain’s swimming stars will 
be going back to school. But not 
to their desks. They wilt be 
attending the Amateur Swimming 
Association's advanced course at 
Loughborough College. 

International stars as well as 
champions of tomorrow will be 
there. Ian Black, triple European 
champion, Diana and Chris Wilk¬ 
inson, Judy Samuels, and Jean 
Oldroyd are among the inter¬ 
national swimmers who will be 
going through their paces; and 
many of our promising young 
swimmers have been chosen for 
ten days of tuition by some of 
our leading coaches. 
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Greater than 
“Little Mo ”? 

JJritain’s young tennis stars— 
and senior players—may have 
to look to their laurels this 
summer. For it is possible that 
16-year-old Karen Hantze of San 
Diego will be coming to England. 

In the American championships 
last summer, Karen reached the 
last 16 of the ladies singles, and 
surprised everyone with her hard 
serving and volleying. 

Now she is being trained by- 
Maureen Connolly, the famous 
“Little Mo,” who, after winning 
three Wimbledon titles, had to 
give up the game because of 
injury. 

RUSSIANS FOR WIMBLEDON 

Russia, too, is likely to send 
players to compete at Wimbledon 
—two in the championship proper 
and two in the junior invitation 
event. Last year, for the first 
time, two Russian players took 
part in the junior competition and 
Anna Dimitrieva reached the 
finals. 

Colin returns to 
the river 



SPORTING GALLERY- 


ANN HAYDON 

A top-rank table tennis player 
in the winter and one of Britain’s 
best lawn tennis players in the 
summer, Ann Haydon has diffi¬ 
culty in making up her mind 
which sport she likes best. 

Her father, Adrian Haydon, 
was England’s table tennis cap¬ 
tain in the thirties and in 1929 
was in the international team 


with Fred Perry, later to be¬ 
come a Wimbledon champion. 
Her mother, the former Doris 
Jordan, was also an England 
player. 

It would seem, therefore, 
that Ann was born to the game, 
yet it is said that as a child she 
displayed no interest in it at 
all. She had to be persuaded 
to watch, let alone play. 

The interest came after 
she had been ill for a long 
spell. She then took up both 
forms of tennis with en¬ 
thusiasm. In 1954, at IS, she 
was the youngest table-tennis 
player ever to represent Eng¬ 
land in the Corbillon Cup. 



Table tennis stars meet 



Soccer for seafarers 


JSJome time ago we reported the 
workings of “the biggest foot¬ 
ball league in the world.” This 
is the Norwegian Seamen's Foot¬ 
ball League, composed of teams 
formed from the crews of ocean¬ 
going ships. Matches are played 
whenever the teams find themselves 
in port at the same time. 

Now from Norway comes the 
news that the last series of games 
for the seamen’s soccer cup 
attracted the biggest number of 
ships’, teams since the competition 
was first started ten years ago. 
Altogether some 368 teams com¬ 
peted last year. 


member of the Gladstone- 
Warwick Rowing Club at 
Clapton, London, was more en¬ 
thusiastic than 13-year-old Colin 
Embers. 

Colin was the regular cox until 
last Whitsun when he injured his 
spine in a car accident. But the 
members did not forget their smil¬ 
ing young cox and every weekend 
some of them would go to the 
hospital at Stoke Mandeville 
where Colin is still undergoing 
treatment. 

But the other day, when the 
members called on-him, they put 
him in a car and took him back 
to Clapton where, from his wheel- 
chair, he performed the official 
naming ceremony of their new 
racing boat. 

And the name of the boat? 
Why, Colin Embers. 


in 

Dortmund 

The world’s leading table tennis 
players are now gathering at 
Dortmund, Germany, for the 25th 
championships which begin dn 
Friday. Formerly an annual 
event, the world championships 
are now held every two years. 


In search of new 
successes 

Having retired after ten successful 
years on the running track, June 
Paul has now taken up fencing. Her 
husband, seen with her here, is one of 
Britain’s outstanding fencers, and even 
son Steven is becoming a keen young, 
swordsman. 


However, the Japanese are again 
expected to do well in the current 
championships, although the men's 
singles holder, Toshiaki Tanaka, 
will not be competing owing to 
loss of form. But Ichiro Ogimura 
is second favourite to regain the 
title he held in 1954 and 1956. 
Zoltan Berczik, the hard-hitting 
Hungarian star, is seeded No. 1. 

The women’s singles final may 
well produce the same contestants 
as in 1957, when Ann Haydon, 
seeded No. 2 again, was beaten 
by Fujie Eguchi, of Japan. Ann 
and Diane Rowe Collins will be 
attempting to take the world title 
in which they were runners-up last 
time. 

The Germans may be the sur¬ 
prise team in the championships. 
For the past fortnight. Jack Car¬ 
rington, England’s chief national 
coach, has been passing on his 
advice and experience to the top 
40 German players near Duisburg. 

The ■ world’s team champion¬ 
ships will also be held next week. 
Japan holds both the Swaythling 
Cup (the men’s event) and the 
Corbillon Cup, for women. This 
year China is expected to provide 
a strong challenge in both events. 
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